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Atience, Arts, &c. 
EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


From the Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. 
Description of an Egyptian Mummy, present- 
ed to the Massachusetts General Hospital ; 
with an account of the operation of Em- 
balming, in ancient and modern times.—By 

Joun C. Warren, M. D. Professor of A- 

natomy and Surgery, in Harvard University. 

[CONCLUDED.] 

Inquiries have been made, whether this 
mummy had originally and natively the black 
colour it now possesses ; and this has led to the 
general question, what was the national colour 
and race of the ancient Egyptians? The 
question is not easily answered. ‘There are 
few points in which the authorities for opposite 
opinions are so strong and distinct. The wri- 
tings of the Greek historians and poets are in 
support of the opinion that the Egyptians 
were negroes ; while the paintings, the sculp- 
tures, the mummies and their appendages, lead 
to a very different conclusion. These discor- 
dant facts and authorities have caused a cor- 
responding difference of opinion among mod- 
ern writers ; some of whom appear convinced 
that this nation were genuine negroes, and 
others consider the facts abundantly sufficient 
to prove that they had no alliance to the sable 
race of Africans. 

At the head of the authorities in support of 
the opinion that the Egyptians were negroes, 
is to be placed the historian Herodotus, whose 
famous passage relating to this point is gener- 
ally known. After describing the expeditions 
of Sesostris, he makes a question, whether, on 
his return, he left a part of his army on the riv- 
er Phasis, at the eastern border of the Black 
sea,and settled acolony from whom the Colchi- 
ans were derived. For, says he, the Colchians 
appear to be Egyptians, and after mentioning 
some other reasons for his belief, he says it 
had occurred to him that this opinion was well 
founded, because the Colchians are of a 
“black colour and wooly haired.” Melang- 
croes eist kai oulotrikes. Of course it would 
follow that the Egyptians were of a black 
colour and wooly haired ; ; and in another in- 
stance he alludes to the blackness of their 
complexion. 

In the learned work, entitled ‘“* Researches 
into the Physical History of Man,” by Dr. 
Pritchard, the Greek authorities are collected 
in support of this hypothesis. From him it 
appears that, besides what has been cited from 
Herodotus, there are two passages in Aschy- 








lus, one in Pindar, and one in Lucian, which 
speak of the Egyptians as black coloured. 
The passage in Lucian does not, however; 
appear to go so far as he thinks ; it is the de 
scription of a young Egyptian :— —‘hesides be- 
ing black, he had thick lips, and was too slen- 
der in his ‘legs, and that his hair, and the curls 
bushed up behind, marked him to be of servile 
rank.” We should infer that if these appea- 
rances marked him to be of servile rank, the 
better class of Egyptians had not these marks, 

which were considered to be distin guishing 
traits ofa “ servile rank.” ‘Then the better 
sort of Egyptians were not black, but there 
were among them persons of this colour, who 
lived in the capacity of slaves. Such seems 
to me to be the meaning of the passage ; but 
I leave to others to determine whether this be 
the most correct construction. 


Independently of Lucian, the authorities 
mentioned above seem to lead us irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the Egyptians were of 
the negro race ; especially when it is noticed 
that there is not a single ancient anthor to 
support a different hypothesis. This couclu- 
sion we should therefore adopt, were there 
not, on the other side, evidences 6f a diftereut 
character, derived from monuments, temples, 
statues, sculptures, paintings, and the Egyp- 
tians themselves, as represented by their mum- 
mies. 


In the publications of Winckleman, Denon, 
and others, especially in the great French 
work, “ Description de Egypte,” there arc# 
many hundreds of Egyptian figures of persons 
in every rank of life. Scarcely any of them 
bear the features of the African race. The 
great sphinx near the pyramids is a remarka- 
ble exception ; it is described by Denon and 
some others, as having the African character ; 
but the head of the grand and majestic statue 
of Memnon has not the slightest mixture of 
the negro; and may serve as a contrast to 
the former. ‘The other figures with a few 
exceptions, which will be noticed, are all Eu- 
ropean; the capitals of columns, the statues 
about the temples, the figures im the tombs, 
hotl: those in fresco and bas relief, are of the 
same character. What is perhaps more re- 
markable, because more distinct, that the pain- 
ted figures of the Egyptians are of a red col- 
our, and not black. This alone would bea 
very strong reason for believing that the red 
colour, and not the black. . predominate: J among 
the Egyptians. Bui we are more foreibly im- 


pressed with this, on noticing, in a few instan~ 
Such are 


ces, individuals of 2 black colour. 
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seen among tlie captives of king Psammis, 
mentioned already ; those which [ have noti- 
ced are generally ‘represented i in a state of in- 
feriority or punishment. One has his hands 
tied behind him toa post; others are seen 
decapitated ; but I have not noticed any 
blacks among the representatives of kings 
and heroes. The faces carved on the coffins 
of our mummy are red. 
these blacks were either captives or slaves. 
The most convincing description of facts 
must be derived from the mummies them- 
selves. The characteristic marks of the head 
of the negro are well known 
ted; the prominent jaws, low forehead, and 
compressed temples, are among the pecultari-| 
ties of this race, not to be mistaken. Some 


writer has said that we ought not to expect to| 


see the most strongly marked characters ot 
the negro in the Egy ptian, but rather a sort 
of transition head, intermediate to the Luro- 
pean and African races. ‘These would bei 
singular negroes, with a ied complexion, and | 
a form of head lile the whites. 

On examiming the head of our mummy, we 
found the jaws not prot ninent like the negro’s; 
the forehead not slanting, and the breadth 
across the temples sufficiently ample. ‘The 
remains of the hair are not woolly, but strait, 
and of a yellow colour.* A mummy at Rox- 
bury, in the vic inity of Boston, belonging to 
Ward Nicholas Boyl: ston, Esq. has a fine con- 
formation of head. This was purchased by 
the possessor in Egypt and sent to Engl and, 
where, being opened at the custom house, it 
was so much exposed as to injure the covering, 
and the flesh has in a great measure decayed 
from the bones. ‘The forehead is elevated 
and large, the jaws filled with fine teeth, not 
prominent, aud the head altoge ther of the 
Lurope an or Caucasian form. ‘The two E- 
gyptian skulls, represented by the distinguish- 
ed Blumenbach in the Decades Craniorum, 
are also European.* The heads of the mum- 
mies in the “ Description de Egypte” are 
drawn off nearly full size, and with great dis- 
tinctness. ‘The complexion of these mummies 
is olive, the hair of the female is flowing, and 
hand lsomely arranged ; that of the male is very 
much in the style of the hair of Roman headsg 
and the whole character of the head and face 
is more Roman than African. ‘The most gen- 
eral and decisive facts are those stated by the 





Blumentach made a singalar discovery in regard to 
the incisor teeth of some mammics He says that the 
crow. of their teeth; instead of being sharp, is thick, like 
a truncated cone 5 ‘and that the crowns of the canine 

teeth are irke those of the graders. Such forms, if itis 
pretended they are original, are contrary to ail example 
and ani logy. The incisor tecth of some of the natives 
of the South Sea Istauds are filed'so as to be pointed ; 
and in many heads of these people, as well as in the abo- 
Figinals of our own country, the incisors, being worn 


down by long use, prescut the appcaran¢e ‘described by 
Blumenbach. 





We conclude that; 


celebrated Cuvier. “ I have examined in Pa- 

ris aud in the various collections of Europe, 
more than fifty heads of mummies, and not 
one among them presented the appearance of 
the negro or the hottentot.” We have there- 
fore no difficulty in concluding that this cele- 
brated people were not negroes, that the con- 
figuration of their heads was European, and 
their skin of ared colour like the Hindoos. 
The few instances of black figure and forma- 
tion are representations of slaves and prisoners 
brought to Egypt, as at the present day from 








the interior of Africa. The modern popula- 


and discrimina-|tion of Egypt consists principally, it is well 


‘known, of Arabs, ‘Turks, and of the sw arthy 
| Copts, the supposed descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, with a small number of black 
sli ve Ss. 

The antiquity of this mummy may be a 
subject of curious speculation, but we are not 
to expect to arrive at any very precise conclu- 
sions in regard to it, till the characters on the 
sarcophagi have been decyphered. In the 
beginning of this paper it has appeared that 
the operation of embalming was performed at 
‘a very early period of Eeyy ptian history, earli- 
er than the era of the construction of the pyr- 
amids, and there can be no question but it was 
continued until the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses. From the foundation of the mon- 
‘archy by Menes or Misraim the son of Ham, 
to the time of this conquest, is about eighteen 
hundred years. ‘The practice of embalming 
was perfectly established when Joseph was in 
Egypt, in the year of the world 2262, that 
is, six hundred years after the foundation of 
the monarchy; and it is fair to suppose that 
it might have been in use three hundred years, 
that is, half the term from the first king to that 
time. In this way we shall get the number 
of about fifteen hundred years as the term of 
the existence of this practice down to the Per- 
sian conquest. Some modern authors have 
believed that at that time a change was made 
in the national customs, that the use of em- 
balming, and even the worship of their gods 
were totally abolished. ‘The last opinion is 
evidently not well founded, since the Greeks 
adopted the Egyptian deities before and after 
the conquest by Alexander ; and the Romans 
it is well known, took a large number of Egyp- 
tian gods in their mythology, and some of 
them were treated with distinguished favour. 
Whether as much can be said of the preserva- 
tion of the dead appears to me very doubtful. 
Winckleman is strongly inclined to the affirm- 
ative opinion, and quotes not only Herodotus, 
but Diodorus Siculus, and Lucian, in support 
of his hypothesis. ‘The two former, in speak- 
ing on this subject, employ the present time, 
as if the custom were actually existing ; but it 
may be noticed that this form of expression 1s 
frequently used by them in the relation of cus- 
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toms which must have ceased to exist ; ; as for 
example in the part of Diodorus, immediately 
preceding the passage where he describes the 

operation of embalming, he speaks of the L- 

‘ptians as actually paying divine honours to, 
their kings, when in fact it is probable there| 
were no kings existing in Egypt at the time| 
he was there. For he was in that country, as_ 
well as we can judge, in the time of Julius, 
Cesar or of Augustus; before whom Egypt 
had been repeatedly in the possession of the! 
Romans, and it dues not appear that the sha- 
dows of kings set up by this people still exist- 
ed; or if they did, it is not probable they 
were treated “as partakers of the divine na- 
ture, the sources of the greatest benefits.” — 
Winckleman also cites a passage from St. Ath- 
anasius, to-this effect, that “in Egypt they 
had the practice of enveloping the bodies of 
pious men in bandages, and especially the 
martyrs, and of keeping them in their houses, 
as the Egyptians had done.” It appears quite 
as probable that the custom alluded to is rath- 
er that which was practised by the Jews and 
the early Christians, of simply swathing the 
bodies in bandages; otherwise we should have 
had a more frequent and distinct mention of 
so remarkable a practice in the works of the 
fathers of the church. On the whole, it seems 
probable that the use of embalining was in a 
great measure broken up by the Persian pow- 
er, atthe period of the conquest, although it 
might have been occasionally employed to a 
much later day. 

The paintings and inscriptions on the sar- 
cophagi of the mummy belonging to the Hos- 
pital, with all their accompaniment of banda- 
ges, sycamore wood, and sacred beetles, are in 
the purest Egyptian style ; and although their 
fine condition prevents us ‘from referring it to 
the earliest times, it was probably embalmed 


1 ge 





before the Persian conquest, OF between this 
period, and that of the acquisition of Lgy pt) 
by the Macedonians. 

In adverting to the difierent topics, which 
have seemed to be connected with the original 
subject of inquiry, | have been led into details 
not at first contemplated. The remains of an- 
cient Egypt are like the ruins of another, 
world, and excite the most profound interest 
as well from their antiquity as thei unparal- 
leled magnificence and sublimity. All that re- 
lates to a people who could erect such works, 
and with science so inadequate as we suppose 
them to have possessed, is wonderful; yet 
scarcely more so than that the very inc:vidu- 
al artificers should be brought down in per- 
son tothe present age. Ifwe could fora short 
time bring back the spirit which once anima-' 
ted, and according to the Egyptian doctrine, 
still inhabits these bodies, what wonders would | | 
be revealed ; but uvless such a miracle were | 


to happen, we,and the yeneratious that follow ‘encello, or a noisy chorus, yields, to the ma- 


us, will be compelled to look to a different 
state of existence to unfold the arts, the scien- 
ces, the history, and the religion of this mys- 
terious nation. 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 
‘ ‘DD ‘ r ‘ “a 
SACRED MUSICK, 
Of all our religious solemnities, psalmody is the most 
unhappily managed. That very action which should 
elevate us to the most de lightful: and divine se usations, 
doth not only flatten our devotion, but too often awake 4 


our regret, and touches all the springs of uneasiness 
Within us.” Dr. Watts. 


The last number of the Eclectic Review 
contains a long and very excellent article up- 
on Church Music, by way of a review of a new 
publication of S Sacre d Melodies; and as this is 
now a subject of much attention in our com- 
munity, in consequence of the praiseworthy 
attempts making by several individuals to re- 
form the practice of singing in the worship of 
God, we propose to offer our readers a few re- 
marks, drawn principally from the dissertation 
before us. Itis a fact of which the public 
ought not to be ignorant, that the progress of 
musical taste in this country, has not ke *pt 
pace with our improvements in other respects ; 
and there are but few places in our country 
where the mode of conducting the most sol- 
emn and delightful part of public worship in 
our religious assemblies, reflects any credit 
upon those from whom we should expect bet- 
ter things. In this city, with a few, very few 
exceptions, our Church Music is inta deplora- 
ble state. The E piscopalians, with the pow- 
erful aid of organs, have the best music, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at the synagogue; the princi- 
pal Dutch Churches have the best choiristers, 
unless we particularize those of the Murray 
and Cedar-st Presbyterian Churches ; and the 
next best is the singing at the Methodist Ch. 
in John-St. But with the Presbyterian ancg 
Baptist Churches in general, and and a vast 
majority of the whole—were the good Doctor 
| Watts to rise from his grave and visit them, it 
would sorely disquiet his spirit to hear some of 
his own psalms and hymns performed by our 
modern singers, and to the tunes of our mod- 
ern dis-com posers. 

The question may be put with all gravity, 
—Whatis music? Does it consist insinging, 
or in playing on an organ or a piano-forte, so 
as to produce an orderly succession of ? exs- 
ing sounds, or what is termed a tune? So the 
child thinks when he beats his drum, or listens 
to the barrel organs at the exhibition of tigers, 
elephants, and learned pigs So thinks his 
sister as she tinkles the piano-forte. Add to 
a certain agreeable titillation of the auricular 
organs, the idea of skill in the performance, 
and you have all that many persons under- 
stand by fine music. Acc ordingly , anew song 
in the style of Phillips, a concerto o + the vie- 
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jority of those who frequent oratorios and con- 
certs, the highest of what musical enjoyment 
they are capable of receiving. And similar is 
the gratification participated by many per- 
sons in our crowded congregations in the per- 
formance of some of the four-part galloping 
tunes in use, particularly in the country.— 
‘These tunes have sometimes a ludicurous, and 
at other times a dreadful and disgusting effect. 
An example of the former was cited some 


time since, in one of the western papers of 


this state, as follows : 


Ww th rev-rence let the sa-a-a-aints appear, 

And bow-wow-wow-wow before the Lord. 
As an evidence of the dreadful and disgusting 
—if a congregation really did think of what 
they were singing, it is impossible that they 
could express horrible j joy, that, 


Broad is the road that leads to death, 

And thousands walk together there— 
Or that 
Vengeance and damnation lies 

On those who dare refuse His grace. 
What must an infidel or gainsayer think, on 
hearing such bymns noisily performed to some 
brisk melody? But many of those who have 
a relish for such tunes, will tell you that they 
€ are very fond of music,” and no doubt believe 
themselves to be excellent singers. Yet, speak 
to them in the genuine’language of musick, 
and you would find that the greater part had 
no more ear for it than the deaf'adder. They 
have no idea of musick as a language ; they 
do not even understand the expression: it is 
no language to them. 
the sublime harmonies of the old masters, and 
it will awaken no emotion specifically differ- 
ent from that produced by a noisy air, which, 
if not absolutely merging on profaneness, is at 
ailevents an offence against musical taste,and 
and an outrage on religious propricty. 

But, say the reviewers, “* Musick is a lan- 
guage; and when introduced into the wor- 
ship of God, its imfluence cannot be of a neg- 
ative character. And the absence or deteri- 
oration of musical taste, of which we are spea- 
king, is much more intimately connected than 
many persons imagine, with either the ab- 
sence or perversion of those feelings which 
social worship is designed to call into exercise 
‘That part of the public service of religion 
which, when properly conducted, is at once 
the most solemn and the most delightful, is, for 
the most part, suffered to become a hindrance 
rather thau @help to devotion. If music ts 
not capable of aiding devotion, it is certainly 
very capable of destroyi ing it; and what were 
so much worse than useless, had better be dis- 
pensed with . There isno religion in music, 
we admit; but if music were not eapable of 
subserving a religious teh as. it would never 
haye been made a part of divine worship.— 





Play to them one of 





We might go farther, and say that we should 
not, in that case, have been made susceptible 
of the pleasures of music. Its very design, 
considered as the law of sounds, would seem 
to be, the connecting of delight with the ado- 
ration of the Deity. Musick 1s the language 
of delight; it may be made to express sor- 
row or complaint, or other pensive emotions, 
but this is only as there is a “joy in grief,” a 


contrition and in the sigh of hope, which come 
the nearest to the unmixed delights which a- 
wake and sustain the harmonies of heaven. 
And the delight which musick is designed to 
express, is that of the happy being joying in 
his Creator, and in the works of his hands.— 
The long divorce which both the science and 
the practice of music have suffered from its 
genuine purpose, has well nigh obliterated, in 
the minds of most persons, all idea of its divine 
origin, and with that, all sense of the wisdom 
aud guodness displayed in that law of our 
physical constitution, on which it depends. 
It is thought of as the mere invention of man, 
being identified with the abuses to which it 
has been perverted, rather than with its true 
design. Man, however, was no more the au- 
thor of the musical scale than he was of the 
rainbow. ‘The facts which are the basis of all 
harmony ; the chord which is heard when a 
single note is struck upon a bell ; the respon- 
sive vibrations of solid bodies to some one 
note of the scale ; that exquisite phenomenon, 
the olian harp, which gives forth such va- 
ried and expressive harmony from strings tu- 
ned in unison ; the inherent and inexplicable 
difference of expression between the major 
and the minor modes, which even an infant 
perceives,when the minor third is struck instead 
of a major cord; all these facts, we say, belong 
as much to the laws of nature, are as much 
proofs of all-wise and beneficent design, as the 
phenomena of optics, and the magnificence 
vi the visible creation. Musick is a human 
science, just as the other branches of natural 
philosophy are human sciences; it may be 
considered, indeed, as almost a branch of the 
mathematics—the link between abstract truth 
and sensitive pleasure ; the algebra of feeling. 
But though a human science, it is no more a 
human invention than the Divine gift of 
speech. Itis alow and degrading view of 
musick, which considers it as primarily an a- 
musement, although it is perhaps the most 
innocent and rational of amusements. It is 
at least capable of being something much 
more than this. Its lowest praise is, that it is 
one of the few sensitive pleasures that leave 
no stain ; it can excite the imagination with- 
out polluting it. But its acknowledged pow- 





er of suspending the force of the angry pas- 
sions, and of quieting the mind, as well as of 
' predisposing to the exercise of the social aifec- 





solace in complaint, a rapture in the tears of 
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tions, gives it the character of a moral medi- 
cine, and illustrates its fitness for the purpo- 
ses of devotion. We need not go to heathen 
fable for proof of its suasive and medicative 
power. ‘The manner in which the harp of 
the son of Jesse wrought on Saul is matter of 
history. And the predisposing power of mu- 
sick seems at least to be recognized, when it 
is said that the Prophet Elisha, on being in- 
quired of by the confederate kings of Israel, 
Judah, and Edom, called for a minstrel, and 
that, “ when the minstrel played, the hand of 
the Lord came upon him.” 

‘“ Now will it be contended for a moment, 
that the greater part of our church singing, 
or congregational singing, is musick, or is a- 
dapted to answer the moral purpose of mu- 
sick ? Any thing but this. It seems to re- 
lieve the preacher, to display the tuneful gifts 
of the clerk of the choir, to amuse that portion 
of the congregation who delight to exercise 
their voices, and possibly to soothe a few good 
people who are blessed with no ear for music, 
and whe, though they cannot tell one tune 
from another, can make melody in their hearts 
tothe Lord. But itis by means of abstrac- 
tion from the musick, not by its aid, that any 
persons possessed of musical feeling, are ena- 
bled to join with any complacency in the pub- 
lic worship. Often when listening to new- 
fashioned tunes composed of snatches of glees, 
and jigs, marches, and other musical patch- 
work, in lieu of devotional harmony, has the 
exclamation of good old John Ryeland on one 
occasion, occurred to us: *‘ Do you call that 
singing ? If the angels in heaven were to hear 
ye, they would come down and wring your 
necks off.” 

Singing either is a part of worship, or it is 
not. Ifitisnot, it ought to be done away 
with. Ifitis, it ought not to be thought be- 
neath the attention of the officers of the 
church. As the head of these oilicers, the 
clergyman ought to pay particular attention 
tothe subject. In some Episcopal churches, 
we have known the clerk to be so completely 
entrusted with the direction of this part of the 
service, as to give outthe psalm. Andif — 
isters impose thisduty upon their clerks, \ 
presume there would be little grounds to Beer 
pose that they would pay much attention to 
the adaptation of a tune to the words. But 
the practice of which we speak (by no means 
general as yet) we think would be far more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. 
We would have;the clergy, in all cases, give 
out and read the psalm, and if acquainted with 
music, they should select the tunes also, un- 


less their clerks or singing masters were not 
only well qualified for their stations, but, pi- 
ous men. 
ledge of music, he should acquire it. 
has not an ear for it, he should 


If the clergyman has not a know- 
If he 








as to the choice of tunes, with those who have. 
There is, as we have before remarked, by far 
too great a reluctance in this country, to qual- 
ify ourselves for the performance of church 
music. In congregations in this city, where 
there ought, from the number of worshippers, 
to be a choir of at least a hundred, it is rare in- 
deed that more than twelve or fifteen are 
found in their places. ‘To studious men espe- 
cially, music is so beneficial a relaxation, that 
the time required for attaining a competent 
knowledge of the science, would not be un- 
profitably employed by the young academic. 
It would, at all eveints, be well that an organ 
should be placed in the halls of all our colle- 
ges. <A taste, or at least a habit of feeling, 
would, by this means, be insensibly acquired 
by our young ministers, which w ould preveut 
their tamely being parties to the violation of 
all musical and all devotional propriety in the 
performance of the singing. * But where 
there is an organ, (says the writer in the Ec- 
lectic) it ought to be made a point of con- 
science in no case to employ as organist, an 
individual not of a decidedly religious charac- 
ter. If“holiness unto the Lord” is to be 
“upon the bells of the horses,” much more 
ought it to be upon “ the bowls before the al- 
tar.” Why should it be regarded as less than 
an honour, to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of any part of the worship of God ? 
Surely, among the members of the.church, 
some person might be found, sufficiently -ac- 
complished to give proper effect to our old 
church harmonies, and glad to embrace such 
an opportunity of redeeming the time and ex- 
pense squandered on an otherwise worthless 
accomplishment, by consecrating the talent to 
the service of God. Musick was not” meant 
only for the drawing-room, or the concert 
rooms its proper sphere is the home circle 
or the house of prayer. Worthiess for the 
purpose of display, and often wearisome as a 
mere amusement, its true use and power are 
known only to those who have found it the’ 
solace of their lonely hours, and have experi- 
enced its heartfelt charm when made a strict- 
ly domestic gratification, or employed in fam- 
€| ily devotion.” 


DBSVULTOWR YT. 
From the Portland Gazette. 
THE BLUE DEVILS. 


For my part, I consider cheerfulness one of 
the first duties, as well as one of the greatest 
of earthly blessings ; and itis really ungrate- 
ful and absurd, to allow a sickly imagination 
to prevail over ‘the better and stronger powers 
of our reason, as it would be toretuse al! kinds 
of food for the nourishment of the body be- 
cause one particular kind does not agree with 
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[ have a friend whose baptismal name is 
Zerubbabel; his right-hand name being Lack- 
bliss, making together, Lerubbabel Lackbliss. 
Hearing the other morning that Zerubbabel 

was closely blockaded in his chamber by a de- 
tachment of Blue Devils, i made bold to make 
my way through the besiegers to relieve the 
garrison. When | entered the room I found 
st carefully darkened ; so drawing back one 
of the shutters, I perceived my poor friend ly- 
mg with one foot out of bed ; his table cover- 
ed with bottles, boxes, cups and doses; and 
his countenance—but that 1 cannot describe. 

‘Rub?’ said I. 

‘Ilo !—Oh dear !—Who’s that.’ 

‘Why Rubby ! have you forgotten me ?’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know—reach me that phial.’ 
‘ My friend, said 1,‘ what’s your complaint?’ 

‘Oh dear! every complaint in the world. 
£E am feverish—give me some water—l can’t 
breathe—the air issobad! Rheumatic !— 
wheu! and dreamtul.’ 

‘ Dreamful °’ 

‘Oh yes, dreamful; asifI did not suffer 
enough ‘by day. I had six dreams last night; 
and such ‘dreams! I dreamt I was dead and 
put into a box without aclean shirton—and I 
had no money—and every body was laughing 
at my slov enly corpse. And then I dreamt 
E had the yellow fever—give me those pow-|s 
ders, Jaqyes—and I coultl get no doctor—and 


! 


just as I iran to turn yellow, the house took 


fire from the heat of my body —oh horrible ! 
—lgok to the stove.—And then I thought I 
had the tooth-ache ; ; and I sent for a dentist, 
aud he came with a beetle and wedges to open 
my gums. And asurgeon came too, and he 
laid my head on a blacksmith’s anv il to beat 
out the headache; and a doctor came with a 
how! of ipecac porridge—fasten the door, good 
¥hqnes—and then there was a consultation of 
nurses, and a flapping of mob caps, and % 
elattering of spectacles,and a nodding of chins, 
and a winking and pointing, and a shaking of 
weads, and a clattering of tongues, and the re 
was a dreadful storm without, and it raimed 
herb tea—and hail-stones rattled against the 
windows, and they were all Lee’s pills—do 
close the shutters again—it was all that con- 
founded minced pie: leek here now, have not 


my sheets a very billious complexion, where 


L have been laying } ? And then—oh dear !”— 

‘Well,’ said I * What then ?’ 

‘ Why—then I awoke.’ 

«Now, Rub, my good fellow, get up and 
take the air.’ 

‘ The air !’ said he, * you are mad? The 
air, this gloomy day ? LThev’nt taken it this 
week ; *twould peison me? 


‘ Well—it’s time you did,’ 
I seized my diseonsolate friend by main 
strength, and ealled to my assistance the 
whole posse of the family. 


In spite of fire 
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and fever, poverty and powders, we deposited 
him ina sleigh, and bade the coachman drive, 
The air grew better. Rubby, as he got 
out of town, and felt the frosty breeze from 
the north, did not so much ‘dread the yellow 
fever ; his billious complaints abated. We 
rode to Exeter and dined; he felt less pain 
in his stomach, and no tooth-ache. We drank 
i bottle of Madeira ; ; his rheumatism was 
quite g gone. When the bill was presented, he 
felt richer ; ; and paid it. We returned rapid- 
ly, and spent the evening with a few friends; 
the ladies were agreeable, and Rubby was not 
so lethargic. He went home at twelve, and 
slept soundly. ‘The next morning I saw him, 
as he triuinphantly shouted—*“ Throw the 
Physic to the dogs !” JAQUES 














OLD TIMES. 
From the Cherry-Valley Gazette. 

What is more interesting than an old news- 
paper and the older the better. A subscri- 
ber has handed us a number of “ The New- 
York Packet and the American Advertiser, 
published Thursday, January 16, 1783, Fish- 
kill, by Samuel Loudon” and we have been 
not a little amused by the perusal of it. 

There is published in the paper the follow- 
ing documents relative to the cruelties of the 
savages towards the inhabitants of the frontiers 
in the war of the Revolution :— 


From the Supplement to the Boston Independent Chronicle, 
of March 12, 1782. 


Extract of a letter from Capt. Courish, of the 


New-E: gland militia, dated Albany, March 


7 ’ 178 

“ The peltry taken in the expedition will, 
as you see, amount to a good deal of money. 
The possession of this booty at first gave us 
pleasure ; but we were struck with horror to 
find among the packages eight large ones, 
,}containing scalps of our unhappy folks taken 
in the three last years by the Seneca Indians, 
from the inhabitants of the frontiers of New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virgin- 
ia, and sent by them as a present to Colonel 
Halmman, Governor of Canada, in order to 
be by him transmitted to England. They 
were accompanied by the following curious 
letter to that-gentleman. 

Teoca, January 3, 1782. 

“ May it please your excellency. alli the 
request of the Seneca chiefs I send herewith 
to your Exellency, under the care of James 
Boyd, eight packs of scalps, cured, dried, 
hooped, and painted with all the Indian trium- 
phal marks, of which the following is an in- 
voice aud explanation. 

No. 1. Containing 43 scalps of Congress 
soldiers killed in different skirmishes; these 
are stretched on black hoops, four inches in 
diameter ; the inside of the skin painted red, 
with asmall black spot to note their being kil- 
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led with bullets. A!so » 62 of farmers, kille 
in their houses ; the hoops red ; the skin pat 
ted brown, and marked with a hoe ; a blac 
circle all around to denote their being surpr: 
sed in the night; a black hatchet in the mic 
dle, signifying their being killed with tha 
weapon. 

No. 2. Containing 98 of farmers killed in 
their houses ; hoops red ; figure of a hoe, to 
mark their profession ; great white circle and 
sun, to shew they were surprised in the day 
time; a little red foot, to shew they stood up- 
on their defence, and died fighting for their 
lives and families. 

No. 3. Containing 97 of farmers ; hoops 
green, to shew they were killed in their fields; 
a lar ge white circle with a litle round mari 
on it for the sun, to shew that it was in the day 
time ; black bullet mark on some, hatchet on 
others. 

No. 4. Containing 102 of farmers, mixed 
of the several marks above ; only 18 ‘marked 
with a little yellow flame, to denote their be- 
ing prisoners burnt alive, after being scalped, 
their nails pulled out by the roots, aud other 
torments ; one of these latter supposed to be 
of arebel clergyman; his hand being fixed 
to the hoop ofhis scalp. Most of the farmers 
appear by the hair, to have been voung or 
middle aged men; there being but 67 very 
grey heads among them all; which makes 
the service more essential. 

No. 5. Containing 88 scalps of women ; 
hair long, braided in the Indian fashion, to 
shew they were motiiers ; hoops blue ; skin 
yellow ground, with little red tad pole S, to rep- 











resent, by way of triumph, the tears of grief 


occasioned to their relations ; ; a black scalp- 
ing knife or hatchet at the bottom, to mark 
their being killed with those instruments.— 

17 others, hair very grey ; black hoops; plain 
brown colour, no mark but the short club or 
cassette, to shew they were knocked down 
dead, or had their brains beat out. 

No. 6. Containing 193 boys’ scalps of vari- 
ous ages; small green hoops ; ; whitish ground 
on the skin, with red tears in the middle, and 
black bullet marks, knife, hatchet, or club, as 
their deaths happened. 

No.7. Containing 211 girls scalped, big 
and little ; small yellow hoops; white ground ; 
tears , hatchet, club, sc alping-knife, We. 

No. 8. This package i is a mixture of all the 


varieties above meetioned, to the number of 


122; with a box of birch bark, containing 29 
little infant scalps of various sizes ; small white 
hoops ; white ground. 

With these packs, the chiefs send. to your 
Excellency the following speech, délivered by 
Coneiogatchie, in council, inter prettd by the 
elder Moore, the trader, and taken down by 
me in writing. 


‘Father—We send you herewith many 
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alps, that you may see e that we ar€ not idle 
riends. [A blue belt. ] 
‘ Father—We wish you to send these scalps 
‘ver the water to the great king, that he may 
‘gard them and be refreshed ; and that he 
aay see our faithfulness in destroy’ ing his en 
‘mies, and that he may be conv inced that his 
resents have not been made to an ungrateful 
people. [A blue and white belt, with red 
tassels. ] 

‘Father—Attend to what lam now going 
to say ; itis a matter of much weight. The 
vreat king’s enemies are many,and they grow 
fast innumber. They were formerly like 
young panthers ; they could neither bite nor 
scratch ; we feared nothing they could do to 
u8. But now their bodies are becoming big 
as the elk, and strong as the bufialo; they 
have aiso great and sharp claws. They have 
driven us out of our country, and taken part 
in your quarrel. We expect the great king 
will give us another country, that our children 
may live after us, and be his friends and chil- 
dren as we are. Say this for us to the great 
king. ‘To enforce it, we give this belt. [A 
great white belt with blue tassels.) 

‘Father—We have only to say further, that 
your traders exact more than ever for their 
goods; and our hunting is lessened by the 
war, so that we havé fewer skins to give them. 
This ruins us. Think ofsome remedy. We 
are poor, and you have plenty of every thing. 
We know you will send us powder and guns, 
and knives, and hatchets; but we shen © ant 
shirts and blankets.’ [A little white belt.] 

I do not doubt but that your Excellency 
will think it proper to give some further en- 
couragement to these honest people. The 
high prices they complain of are the necessa- 
ry efiect of the war. Whatever presents m 
be sent for them through my hands shall be 
distributed with prudence and fidelity. ‘ ghee 
the honour of being your Excellency’s mog 
obedient, and most humble servant. 

JAMES CRAUFURD.” 





A GHOST. 

A foolish fellow went to the — of the 
parish, and making up a very long face, told 
bim he had seen a a ghost, as he was passing by 

a grave yard, moving along against the vide 
of the wall. “In what shape did it appear.’ 
“In the shape of anass.” “Go home, —- 
hold your tongue about it,” said the pastor, 
“you are a very timid man, and have been 
frightened by your own shadow.” 





INCOMPARABLE BULL. 

No bull of Irish extraction can excel one 
of Cobbett’s in one of his late “ Rural Rides.”’ 
“7 saw no corn standing in ricks,a thing J nev- 
er saw before, and would not have believed it 
had I not seen it /” 
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Poetick Department. 





Mr. Editor—1 have lately read a book of Po- 


ems, entitled, “An Essay on American 
Poetry, with several Miscellaneous Pieces, 
on a variety of subjects, sentimental, de- 
scriptive, moral and patriotic. By Soly- 
man Brown, A.M. New-Haven, 1818.— 
To those of your readers who have not 
seen it, 1 know no better way of recom- 
mending it, than by presenting them with 
the following lines, selected at random from 
the work. 
A LOVER OF POETRY. 


Schenectady, Dec. 29, 1823. " 


Where sleeps the pride that spurned a foreign yoke, 
And lordly England’s iron sceptre broke ? 

Oh! wake to life, avenging spirit, wake ! 

And her assuming critic scepire break ; 

Dash from her lip the inebriating bowl, 

And rescue genius from her dread contro) | 
Beneath the baleful influence of her reign, 

‘The hopes of genius and of wit are vain ! 

No matter how exalted be the verse, 

it dies beneath a snarlieg critic’s curse : 

Llowever sweet the song, or sound the sense, 

{t is uot British, and has no defentc. 

Anu Humphreys or a Dwight may charg: the skies— 
Those strains die soonest which the highest rise. 
Tis with the critie’s as with nature's laws, 

‘The tallest spire the livid lightning draws. 


But ye, Columbian bards! in vain desire 

Ur fame or friend to fan your sacred fire : 

No flatcering prospect nerves the Muse’s wing ; f 
{nm vain ye labour, and in vain ye sing ; 

<fo patron bids you share his swelling storc, 
No friend unfolds the hospitable door ; 

But cold and thankless is the soil ye tread, 
And earth’s chill lap the houseless Poet's bed ! 
~ at heed it not—immortal bards! be brave ; 

A nation’s tears shall dew the Poet’s grave. 

So once did Greece o'er Homer's ashes sigh, 
And still she tells the stranger where they lie 
Of Greece, a living Homer begged his bread, 
Now, all of Greece that lives is Homer dead. 


WEA SOMA) 
MASOMNUCK, 
The following Epitaph was composed for the tomb of a 
Freemason, who lies buried near Bagdad,—Sal, Od. 





Tread softly here, or pause to breathe 
A prayer for him who sleeps beneath ! 
Though savage hands in silence spread 
The nameless sand that hides the dead, 
Vet here, as wandering Arabs tell, 

A cuardian spirit loves to dwell ' 

‘Tis said, such geutle spirits seek 

The tear on widowed beauty’s cheek, 
Aad bring those pregious drops that lave 
The sainted pilgrim’s secret graye. 


Tread sottly! though the tempest blows 
Uuheeded o'er his deep repose ; 
Though now the sun’s relenuess ray 
Has parched to dust this holy clay, 
The spirit in this clay enshrined 
Once mounted swifter than the wind— 
Once loaked, O sun! beyond thy sphere, 
Then dared to measure thy career, 
And rose above this earth as far 

As comets pass the meanest star. 


Tread softly! midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous hand ' 

That hand, if living, would have prest 
Thee, wandering stranger, to his breast, 
And filled the cup of gladness here 

Thy dark and dreary path to cheer— 

O spare this dust !—it once was part, 

Of one all-kind, all-bounteous heart! 

If yet with vital warmth it glowed, 

On thee its bounty would have flowed 


Tread softly! on this sacred mound 

The badge of brotherhood is found ! 

Revere the signet! in his breast 

Its holiest virtue was confessed. 

He only lived on earth to prove 

The fulness of a brother’s love. 

If in thy bosom dwells the sign 

Of charity and love divine, 

Give to this grave a duteous tear ; 

Thy friend, thy brother slumbers here. 
ZL CC CT 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 
A gentleman of this state, (says a Pennsy!- 
vania paper,) lately meeting a tin pedlar, in- 
quired of him how it happened that the Yan- 


kees were generally such well informed men, 
and said that he really believed they had more 


;sense than many of our legislature—*< Oh !” 


said the Yankee, “ we keep our fools at home, 
while you send yours to Harrisburg.” 


JRarried, 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. A. P. Proal; 
Mr. JOSEPH BOOTS, of Guilderland, to Miss HAR- 
RIET GOWER, of this city. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Thoge subscribers who are in arrears for the half 
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The last leaf cf a smitten tree, 

I tremble on the spice 
And wait the gentlest gale to waft 
My wither'd form away. 


E’ ny heetic cheek 
“en now, Upon my hectic cheek, 





. Reh re a LS Enea, | 
aegis = | Ie shed the treacherous bloom; ‘ 
Be z= S Idi. ~ j | As ifstern death would crovn with fowers 
: '- LHe olgjier’s Mream, \ The victim for his doom, 
\ | 


BY T. CAMPBELL, 


Our bugles had sung, for the night-cloud had lower'd, 
And the centine] stars set their watch in the sky, 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower'd 


The weary to sleep, and the wounded to,—die ! 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 


By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night, a sweet vision 1 saw, 
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Aud wherefore should I vainly strive 
To stay the conquerer's arm ? 

Since fate hath rent the dearest tie, 
That giveth life a charm. 

The fairest blossom Hope put forth, 
And round my boyhood twin'd, 
Hath fallen, all blivited, to the earth, 

And left no fruit behind. 


. ’ Yes! once, across my lone}? path. 
| And twice, ere the cock crew, I dreamt it again. - J There came’aform of light, 
L Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful arra js anny RET. — amy 
Far, far, I bad roam‘d on a desolate a. y: | In youthful beauty bright, 
‘Till nature a i isclos’ : > E’en now I see her fair pale brow, 
To the sng ae diacloo'd-the sweet ee : a Her lips of the ruby’s giow ; 
Se back. if And hercheek’s fair tint was the morntag bi 
; I flew to the pleasant fields travell'd so oft l On a wreath of virgin suow 
In life’s morning march when my bosom was young I see her;—-ean I e’er forget 
I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, | Her dimm'd but speaking eye ? 
Ane well knew the strain that the corn-reapers sung. Her parting gift was a buroing tear, 
Then pledg’d oe a Her last farewell, a sigh. 
Freak - colbeece = rn +g pe a eee I chid the fate that bade us part, 
My little ones kiss’d me thd tt — - pee And deem’d it bitter woe ; 
And my wife sobb’d al rage ee oe, But now, short-sighted worm, I feet 
: atoud' in the fullness of heart. r ‘Twas mercy deat the blow. 
hy Stay ! stay with us, rest; thou art weary and worn -|)) Oh! ’twould have broke her gentle heart 
And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay ; r To mark my slow decay, 
But sorrow return’d at the dawning of morn, * And see life’s blossoms, one by one 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melied away ! Make wings and flea away. 
7 —- ! And far, far distant, be tire hour, 
Se ams sce woe 68 EARS MD SPT CEERI? =a . In which she hears my doom ;— 
Stanzas—sui; yased to have & in the Sooat sae! I would not that so fair a flowers 
by ford Byron. : Should pine upon my tomb \ 
Faw eee pees ve peau '"T were better far to loose tee thar \ 
Yet, thouch I eanslat be beloved, F P Than press that angel form, 
aie r And then so soon the bisa resiga 
eB ocr wed is bea " /. ” ’ € 
a its of f ‘ } For darkness and the worm. as 
en ae ee te | Then gather flowers of brightest hue, 








Ere vet their bloom be shed ;— 








ive five that in my bosom preys f f 
- is tikke to some voleenic iste; B, They w j}not strew my bridal path, 
sO foreh ts biuiled at its blaz But they will deck the dead . 
A iuneral pile! :" ws y oT ARS we” 
The hope, the fears. the iealous ea) m1 AIDS. 
The a ted ; oh of the pain ’ | If you bright orbs, that gem the ight, 
» Ant power of | ve I canvot-sha 5 Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
But wear the chain! 3 Where kindred spirits re-untte, 
But "tis n t here~ it is no hore i Whom death has torn asunder here ; 
| : Sep onary gl P| And leave this blighted world afar, 
i £ iWieed: (ke beenie ead tile Git e| Mixt soul in soul to cleave the sky, 
Giory and Greece around fsce! 1 And soar away from star to star. 
Si saa as lg pen ytd Sra bade | But oh, how dark, and drear, and ne, 
Wake ’ not dire Bo. . ie * x | t w ould pocm the br ightest world ol bliss, 
Awake, My 11 ~think@heonsh whom \ al, wandering througi. CaS rediant eats 
ly lite-biood tastes iis parent Jake: We fail’d to find the lov’d of this! 
And then strike home! If there no more the ties could twine 
‘ [ tread reviving nassions dev ‘That death's cold hand alone could sever 
Unworthy manhood! unto thee a Those stars would then in mockery shine 
CDE NAGE the wnile or frown At More hatefui, as they shine forever ! 
Ui Deauty Ne, 
If thou regret thy yout “eh te. 5 ot It cannot be :-——each hope, each fear, 
The tand of hou .urable death aa That lights ive eye or clouds the brow, 
Shere: up to the field, and give | Proclaims there 1s a happier sphere, 
Away thy breath! ‘ Than this bleak earth that heids us now 
. . jeek out—less often sought than fouad { There is a voice by sorrow heard 
de ‘eae w pee: poe, vent; ie . ' _When heaviest weighs life's galling chai 
¥} ios tale low alae | That voice is God’s unfailing word, ~ 
~e rongii, Febru 1824. * fhe pure in heart shall ineet again.” 
= ts Nas ———— - 
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